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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, sixty cents each, within the United States, 
one dollar each in Canada or foreign countries. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
Al items should be accompanied by good illustra- 


tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animais in their natural 
surroundings. 
desirable. 


Pictures that tell a story are most 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied -by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 


acceptable verse. 
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Lincoln 


WE recently read Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s new book, “On 
Being Fit to Live With,” published by Harper and Brothers, and in this 
day and age, when especially many young people become discouraged 
quite easily, Dr. Fosdick, in the following paragraph from his book, has 
reminded us about a side of Lincoln that re-emphasizes his courage and 
perseverance: 


“I, for one, need today the stimulus of such great examples. This war- 
time strain and its post-war aftermath have been borne especially by the 
young—alas, most terribly by the young! But we elders too are tempted. 
It is not easy to see the hopes of a lifetime foiled, the ideals to which long 
years have been given violated, and to face a world whose chaos we will 
not outlive. It would be all too easy for our spirits to fail, and when such 
hours come it is generally not arguments that help so much, as examples. 


“Once there was a young man in Springfield, Illinois, who ran for the 
legislature and was defeated. Then he entered business, and failed, and 
spent seventeen years paying the debts of a worthless partner. He fell 
passionately in love with the girl of his choice who loved him in return, 
and then she died. He was elected to Congress in 1846 and served one 
term but was defeated when he ran for re-election. Next, he tried to 
get an appointment to the United States Land Office and failed. Then, 
becoming a candidate for the United States Senate, he was defeated. In 
1856 as a candidate for the vice-presidency he was beaten, and two years 
later Douglas defeated him again. And when at last he became President, 
the first thing that happened was a great war that he would have given 
his life to prevent. What a lifetime of testing! But in Washington there 
is a Memorial to him that some of us can hardly enter without tears, and 


in the heart of the nation and of the world a more enduring memorial 
that will last forever.” 
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“Blackie” Solves the Problem 
By JULIA UPJOHN 


LACKIE’S” mother met with an ac- 

cident when Blackie was very young. 
Hence Blackie had been raised by hand 
and held priority rating, as it were, for 
choice table scraps above the other cats 
on the farm. 

When her own first kittens were born 
she naturally chose a place close to the 
house for their home. It was summer 
and very hot, so she picked a nice, shady 
spot, under a vine at the northwest 
corner of the house. 

The most unfortunate part of this 
choice was that it was directly beneath 
a waterspout. 

When her kittens were a few days old 
a sudden, violent summer storm came up. 
Poor, frightened Blackie did her best to 
protect her babies by attempting to cover 
them with her own body. The water 
flowed over them in torrents and her 
efforts to shield them were unavailing. 
Their pathetic cries finally attracted at- 
tention from the house. First aid, 
promptly administered by the whole 
family, saved the lives of the shivering 
mites. 

The rest of their kittenhood was spent 


in a comfortable box in a corner of the 
screened porch. Although grateful, 
Blackie never seemed quite satisfied with 
this arrangement, probably because there 
was a feud of long standing between 
herself and “Buster,” the dog, who also 
liked to spend a great deal of time on 
the porch. 

The next spring we suspected Blackie 
of having another family, but did not 
know where. 

One day a heavy shower came up sud- 
denly. I hastily ran out the back door 
and across the yard to the brooder house 
to see that the baby chicks were all inside 
and the windows closed. 

The rain ceased suddenly. On my re- 
turn to the house I passed beneath a tall, 
old tree. About fifteen feet from the 
ground there was a hollow place in the 
tree trunk. A faint noise caused me to 
look up. From this hole Blackie gazed 
serenely down at me. A complacent 


Blackie surrounded by pansy-faced kit- 
tens, living high, dry and happy fifteen 
feet above the ground. 

Blackie had solved her own housing 
problem. 


Press Association, Inc. 


“POSTAGE DUE" IS HOME TO STAY 
Steps have been taken out in Spokane, Washington, to keep "Postage Due" at home. 
Postage Due, by the way, is the capricious yellow kitten that is mascot of the Spo- 
kane mail terminal. And he has recently returned from a 300-mile round trip between 
Spokane and Port Orchard, Washington. Postage Due made the outward journey in 
a mail sack, probably having crept in there when someone's back was turned. The 
return journey was in a crate—but no sooner had the kitten eyed the welcoming 
committee of post office employees, than he dived right into another mail sack. And 
now, the chief railway mail clerk at Spokane has declared: "From now on, unless Post- 
age Due is in sight, all bags will undergo cat-inspection as well as lock inspection, 


before being loaded out." 
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Here and There 


E all like to be with people who 

make us feel good. Instinctively 
turn away from those who are always 
trying to hand us a “crying towel.” 
Those who tell us about their troubles, 
their illnesses, their disappointments, 
are people to avoid. They lower our 
vitality. But the cheerful, the positive, 
the creative people—they cause our spir- 
its to soar. They lift us into a higher 
plane, and we are thankful to them. 

—Thomas Dreier 


O one need regret the loss of a college 
education if he will but use his 
eyes intelligently. And if one learns to 
listen, and absorbs what he hears, he will 
go far. It was by observing the flight 
of birds that man constructed a machine 
with which to fly. And the composition 
of songs and music originated by listen- 
ing to the sounds of Nature and that of 
birds. 
—George Matthew Adams 


Soul of a Dog 


ERSONALLY, I am convinced that 

the spirit of the intangible some- 
thing that looks at me questioningly and 
sometimes most understandingly, from 
the soft brown eyes of my dog, is iden- 
tical in essence with the thing that re- 
gards me from the eyes of the best of 
my human acquaintances. Lower ani- 
mals, indeed! I know men less intelli- 
gent, less self-controlled, less honest, less 
a lot of good things than my dog. 

—Ormerod 


EFLECT upon your present bless- 
ings, of which every man has many, 
not on your past misfortunes, of which 
all men have some. 
—Dickens 


E should be careful to get out of 

an experience only the wisdom that 
is in it—and stop there; lest we be like 
the cat that sits down on a hot stove- 
lid again. She will never sit down on a 
hot stove-lid again—and that is well; 
but also, she will never sit down on a 
cold one any more. 

—Mark Twain 


ATURE has given to men one 
tongue, but two ears, that we may 
hear from others twice as much as we 
speak. 
—Epictetus 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Pilgrim Animals 


'PHE Pilgrims brought no young cattle 

to America in the Mayflower, but 
possibly poultry, swine and goats that 
were penned up forward. On their first 
exploring trip after arriving they saw 
five Indians and a dog, but the startled 
natives wasted no time in vanishing into 
the tangled undergrowth. In the early 
weeks in the Cape Cod thickets, the Pil- 
grims shot what they took to be an 
“eagle” and were frequently frightened 
by “lions.” 

In March, 1624, there arrived at 
Plymouth in the Charity, a bull and 
three heifers which, according to Brad- 
ford, was “the first beginning of any 
cattle of that kind in the land.” The 
following year, four black heifers were 
added to the herd. These animals loomed 
so large in early Plymouth history that 
three of them emblazoned Bradford’s 
pages as “Raghorn, the Smooth-horned 
heifer and the Blind heifer.” 

By 1627, the beginning of a herd of 
live stock and draught animals was well 
established, and allotments of cattle to 
various groups of individuals immensely 
improved domestic life. Furs were pur- 
chased from the Indians and sold in 
England, and the returning ships steadily 
increased the herd of horned cattle. In 
the following year, a brisk trade in 
cattle began, and the European goods 
bought in Boston were paid for in cattle 
and grain. Some of the early colonists 
set up a business of pasturing cattle and 
swine sent across country from Boston. 
In fact, cattle continued throughout 
Colony history to be the chief source of 
wealth. 

According to Plymouth Colony records 
of January 2, 1632 and 1633, a provision 
was made that the property rights of 
hogs, always difficult animals to control, 
should be adequately defended. Through- 
out the serious and often tragic pages 
of these times, hogs were constantly 
running amuck in most amusing fashion. 

Along about this time, Bradford wrote 
back to England that it would be an 
enormous benefit to the Colony if it had 
some goats—“espetialy goats are very 
fite for this place, for they will here 
thrive very well, are a hardy creature, 
and live at no charge, ether, wenter or 
sommer, their increase is great and milke 
very good, and need little looking toe.” 

Red and fallow deer were plentiful 
everywhere (the latter not unlike those 
of England, except in the smaller num- 
ber of branches of the antlers) and pro- 
vided unlimited venison. Some families 


lived nine months of the year on it. 
Venison, quite naturally, was offered by 
the Indians to the first families who 
landed, and five deer were brought to the 
celebration of the first Massachusetts 
Thanksgiving in 1621. 

The centuries-old Aryan custom of 
common lands, successfully proven in 
uniting any settlement of people, was 
early put into effect. Cow-herds or 
“cow-keeps” were appointed and paid by 
the town throughout the summer to 
care for these group-owned herds. This 
was an intelligent provision, freeing busy 
farmers to attend the endless hard work 
of a short season. In Albany and New 
York, the cow-herd and “a chosen proper 
youngster” went through the town at 
sunrise sounding a horn. The cattle 
knew the sound and followed quickly to 
green pastures on the outskirts. At 
sunset the sound of the horn warned the 
inhabitants of their safe return and 
milking time. 

In Cambridge, in 1635, cow-herd Rice 
agreed to take charge of one hundred 
cows for three months for ten pounds. 
The town also paid two men to help the 
first two weeks and one man a week 
longer. After that he cared for them 
alone because the intelligent creatures 
had learned to obey his horn. He paid 
three-pence each time he failed to bring 
in all the cattle at nightfall. 

In all communities earmarks and other 
brands of ownership on cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine were extremely impor- 
tant and rigidly observed. These ear- 
marks were registered by the town clerk 
in town records, being described in words 
and rude drawings. 

Hay-wards, as. the name_ implies, 
watched over growing hay and were, in 
some instances, paid stated amounts to 
keep animals out of it. The owner of a 
recalcitrant creature paid a fine. Like the 
hay-ward there were citizen-appointed 
hog-reeves to look after the swine that 
roamed the roads and streets. It was 
their duty to see that they had rings in 
their noses, were properly marked, and 
did not damage crops. A favorite jest 
was to appoint a newly-married man as 
a hog-reeve. 

By 1644, there were three thousand 
sheep in the Colony of Massachusetts, 
and rigid laws afforded them every pro- 
tection. Thus, through courage, com- 
mon sense and unselfishness a great na- 
tion moved ahead; gathered riches and 
untold blessings from a paltry importa- 
tion of livestock. 
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Tongue Tips 


By JEWELL CASEY 


ERTAIN animals and insects are equipped with tongues 
which are far more efficient than those of man. 

That queer little creature, the chameleon, for example, is 
provided with a tongue which works like a pop-gun! His 
artillery consists of a tongue longer than himself—a sticky- 
tipped weapon which shoots out with lightning-like rapidity, 
capturing insects at a distance of several inches, and whisks 
them back into his mouth quicker than the eye can follow. 

The anteater has no teeth, but has been compensated for 
this omission by the provision of a long, slim, sticky tongue, 
which can pick ants up so rapidly it is almost impossible to 
see the tongue darting in and out of the small mouth. 

Contrary to popular belief,.a snake does not stick its tongue 
’ out as a sign of hostility, but as an aid to the senses of sight, 
smell and touch. It seems by means of the tongue, a snake is 
able to receive the vibration of approaching steps of either 
man or beast. 

The frog’s tongue, instead of being hinged at the back of 
the mouth, is hinged at the front. It lies pointing backward! 
But regardless of its “backward” position, it works very 
rapidly in capturing insects. 

The tongues of moths and butterflies are long, and when 
not in use are coiled up like watch springs. They are hollow 
tubes, and in the case of some hawk-moths are four or five 
inches long. They suck nectar from flowers much on the same 
principle as the vacuum cleaner works. 

It is said the tongue of an adult giraffe is eighteen inches, or 
more, in length, very soft and smooth. While the animals of 
the cat family—lions and tigers—have tongues that are so 
rough that one mere lick is capable of rasping the skin from 
a man’s hand. 
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Animal Haymakers 


By RUTH KING DUERKSEN 


ITH the head of a rat, the body and fur of a rabbit and 

the jump of the kangaroo, the coney is a little creature 
whose habits are as interesting as his anatomy. He is a home- 
loving little fellow, very sociable and affectionate. He always 
lives with the family. 

The conies are perhaps best known for their industry and 
because of it are often dubbed “haymakers.” Their occupa- 
tion is limited to the fall of the year, beginning the latter part 
of August and continuing into the middle of September. This 
is the time the grasses on the mountainside become ripe. No 
conies are so foolish as to live in a rocky cliff that is very far 
removed from a hay field of their liking. 

The industrious family of the rocks all turn out for the 
haymaking season. They have been watching the growing 
grass all summer and know where the best haying fields will 
be. With their sharp incisor teeth they cut the grass close to 
the roots. Then gathering it in sheaves they leave it in the 
hot sun to dry. When well cured the hard task of carrying 
it home is begun. They throw the little bundles over their 
shoulder and tug it home to their hay barns. Finally, reaching 
their rocky cliff they use their noses and front feet and deftly 
force the hay bundles into the crevices of the rocks. Here it 
will stay dry for winter use. 

Observers have noticed that little bundles of hay are often 
left lying on the fields. Some have attributed it to carelessness, 
others have said they cut more than they intend to use, but 
close study proves that the hay left in the field had not cured 
properly. 

It is no small matter for them to gather enough hay for the 
cold winter season for they are often found at high altitudes, 
where the cold winters last from seven to eight months. Here 
the snow covers the ground to the depth of ten to thirty feet. 

Because they are very shy, conies usually escape the atten- 
tion of a vacationing mountain hiker. But to one who is a 
keen observer they may easily be seen. Their chirping 
ventriloquial notes will lead the seeker to their haunt. He must 
proceed quietly, however, for they scurry to cover among the 
rocks at the least noise. 


DO NOT VSE THEIR 
HIND LEGS WHEN 
SWIMMING. MOST 
FUR- BEARING 
ANIMALS Do. 
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CIENCE has battled, however futilely, against popular 

superstitions and mystical apprehensions which fired the 
creative imaginations of our ancestors, and which prevail even 
now in many corners of the world. Superstition is not neces- 
sarily the result of ignorance, but a natural function of human 
life, as independent of our volition as are our heartbeats. 


Folklore has provided superstitions concerning every organ 
of the human body for many-thousands of years, but none is 
so rich in folklore as those relating to the teeth. Toothache 
was a dreaded complaint and every country contributed to its 
strange and often nonsensical remedies. Animals and insects 
played an important part in these remedies, as we shall see. 


In Germany, it was firmly believed that a bear’s gall applied 
to an aching tooth gave prompt relief. Another remedy was 
castor from the beaver. The castor was pulverized and placed 
in the ear on the same side as the ailing tooth. Still another 
relief for toothache in Germany was the powder from a dried 
glowworm which was added to leaven. This paste was placed 
on the ear lobe and left on for three days until a blister was 
formed. It was supposed that as soon as the blister was 
lanced, the toothache disappeared. Another German remedy 
consisted of taking the fat rising from water in which three 
frogs’ legs were simmered, and applying it to the tooth. This, 
also, was expected to cause the tooth to fall out painlessly. 


In Saxony, to ward off a toothache, one has to be on hand to 
greet a visiting stork. It is said that the first person who 
notices a stork’s arrival will not suffer a toothache the rest 
of the year. 


Bavarians thwart the dreaded affliction by chasing a cat over 
ploughed fields and rubbing their teeth with its sweat. Silly? 
But superstitions usually are. In Arabia, they rub the gums 
with wine in which the brain of a hare has been boiled. 


The Romans tied a mole’s tooth to their bodies as a remedy. 
Too, they believed that touching the painful tooth with a 
hollow chicken bone which had been dried on the wall for a 
period of time was effective. The bone had to be destroyed 
immediately after use. 


The Austrians wore around their necks the heel bone of a 
hog as an amulet against toothache. A Prussian remedy for 
an aching tooth was the scrapings of a horse’s bone smoked 
in a pipe of tobacco. They also believed that if they touched a 
string of hyenas’ teeth, they would secure relief. 


In many countries, it was thought that should children wear 
a lion’s tooth around their necks before they lost their first 
teeth, they would never suffer toothache after the coming of 
the second teeth. Another widespread belief was that sound’ 
teeth might be assured to one who eats bread previously 
gnawed by mice. 


Here’s an old European preventative for toothache: Steal 
a piece of beef and wrap it in a piece of new linen; bury it 
under the eaves of the house in which you live. Another “sure- 
fire” preventative stemming from Europe is to pick your teeth 
with the nail from the middle toe of an owl. In some places 
in Europe, ring-doves are kept in the house to attract tooth- 
aches from the other inhabitants. 


Back to remedies: The Ruthenians grind the tooth of a 
snake and sprinkle this powder on the ailing tooth. In the 
Middle Ages, people all over Europe employed the yellow juice 
squeezed from ladybugs to cure toothache. This remedy is still 
used in Turkey. 


Imagine anything about this majestic creature 

as heing a remedy for toothache! Fortunately, 

superstition is being superseded rapidly by 
modern medicine. 


February 1947 
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Boston American 


Little Susie Greenan looks up at "Big Boy." 
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“They Also Serve” 
By MARY S. BARKLEY 


EVER again will I doubt the loyalty 
and understanding of dogs. Al- 
ways, in a nonchalant, detached way, I 
have liked them, — now, a shepherd 
pup’s thoughtfulness has made me their 
staunchest admirer. 

Came the war, and my husband left 
for a Quonset hut far away. Pal 
seemed to sense the change in our home. 
Back to “secretarying” for the duration, 
I left- Freddie, my son, at school each 
morning, bringing him home each eve- 
ning after work. 

Pal’s watchful eyes followed us each 
evening as we drove into the driveway 
and disembarked with bags of groceries 
and school books — as Freddie went up 
to the chicken house and gathered the 
eggs and I trekked around to the front 
yard for the paper. 

One afternoon we drove in, and there 

_in a neat pile, on the edge of the grass 
where we stopped the car, were the eggs. 
The next afternoon the eggs were gath- 
ered again, and beside them lay the eve- 
ning paper. Still I was hesitant to give 
Pal credit, until Saturday afternoon. 

Freddie and his friends were playing 
croquet, and I was lolling in a yard chair. 
About four-thirty, Pal arose nearby, 
sauntered up to the chickenhouse and 
brought back an egg carefully, in his 
mouth — made another trip, with an- 
other egg. We were convinced when the 
eggs, not one broken, were in a neat pile 
at my feet, the paper beside them. 

Now — if I can train Pal to fetch 
Freddie from the neighborhood football 
game each evening, I will have a swell 

set-up—thanks to a real “Pal.” 
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Woodpecker Symphony 
By ESTELLA Y. CARPENTER 


HEN you hear the rustic symphony 
drum, drum, drum, of the wood- 
pecker, don’t accuse him of destroying a 
tree. He is working for his bread and 
butter. He drills a hole in the bark, 
inserts his strong pointed bill and feeds 
on insects and bugs. These wood-boring 
insects which he eats, would in time de- 
stroy the tree. Mr. Woodpecker usually 
works in decayed trees. His legs have 
two strong claws pointing backward and 
two pointing forward, so he is properly 
equipped for this knotty job. He also 
has a barbed tail which is used as a grip- 
per to hold him on the vertical surface 
while he works. His tongue is very 
long, barbed and is moistened with a 
sticky substance to catch the insects. 
Mr. Woodpecker is really doing two 
jobs at once, first, he is getting a good 
meal, and second, the cavity he digs out 
of the tree is probably his new apart- 
ment. He is a wise little fellow. He 
lets some of the chips drop into the hole 
in the tree and later it makes soft cush- 
ions for his nest. It is said that a log- 
ger will never chop down a tree in which 
a woodpecker has its nest. Some wood- 
peckers will return year after year to the 
same nest. Of course they are modern 
little woodpeckers; they always do a 
little remodeling and a little enlarging of 
the apartment. They busy themselves 
tearing up the old nest, enlarging the 
hole in the tree and carry in fresh twigs, 
leaves and branches to refurnish it. 
There are usually from four to nine eggs, 
and they are a shiny white. The wood- 
peckers are shy, solitary and untamable 
and they fly very, very slowly. So, there, 
you have it! The next time you hear the 
rustic symphony of the woodpecker, you’ll 
know what’s going on. 


Putting Horses on the Map 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


might be interesting to travel around 

the map of America in search of 
place names that pay tribute to our 
friend the horse. 

Among the towns there is a Horse- 
heads in New York State and a Wild 
Horse in Colorado that has the full flavor 
of the old West. There is a Horse 
Springs in New Mexico and a Muleshoe 
in the wide open spaces of Texas that is 
certain to induce comment from the 
nearest punster. 

In New Jersey you might be surprised 
to find a town called Colts Neck, while 
the Mare’s Tail seems to be a fairly com- 
mon descriptive term for Western wa- 
terfalls. It has at least one variant in a 
Horsetail Falls in the snow-covered 
reaches of the Sierra Nevada range. 

California has a mountain-rimmed 
Horse Lake, while a Horse Creek flows 
through the folded hills of Wyoming, 
just a few miles north of Cheyenne. In 
frontier days it was a favorite watering 
place for grazing herds of horses and 
cattle. 

There is even a Mount Saddle Back 
in the Adirondacks of upstate New York, 
which at least has definite equine asso- 
ciations. This one has a New Jersey 
namesake in the town of Saddle River. 

And if you care to take a jaunt north- 
ward across the Canadian boundary and 
into the Yukon country, there is the 
town of White Horse and scenic White 
Horse Pass, with their memories of gold 
rushes into the silent northland. 

Another not too distant Canadian 
neighbor is the colorfully-named town 
of Kicking Horse, which also smacks of 
frontier days. The pioneers had a sense 
of humor and originality as well as the 
spirit of adventure in their veins. 


Odd - Facts + in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Vacuum-Packed Lizard 


The gecko now, | offer you, 
A harmless, modern chap; 

He might run up the kitchen wall, 
And drop into your lap. 


His feet have little vacuum cups, 
And so, this little clown 

Can skim along the ceiling, for, 
He travels upside down! 
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A muskrat home that defies the weather 
and is a safe winter retreat. 


Another type of squirrel home, high in the 
tree tops. 


Winter Bedrooms 


By JOHN H. SPICER 


S we snuggle under the covers in our 
warm beds and listen to the wind 
outside on a winter night, we sometimes 
wonder how the little creatures of the 
woods and fields are making out. Not 
all animals hiberate during the winter 
like the bears, nor do all the birds fly 
south in the autumn. Some of them 
stay right with us all winter long and 
manage to get along fairly well in spite 
of the cold and snow. 

They must sleep somewhere and one 
can imagine how much trouble you or 
I would have keeping warm, if we had 
to sleep in the woods with no fire and 
no roof over us. Of course, they all 
have thick coats of fur or feathers 
grown especially for the winter season, 
but when it comes bedtime they all have 
their sheltered spots where they get 
some protection from the weather. 

The animals probably have the best 
of it. Creatures like the mink, foxes 
and wildcats have their dens to which 
they retire. The beavers and muskrats 
have their thick-walled houses that keep 
out a lot of the frost and cold, as well as 
their prowling enemies. With tunnels 
leading to their food stores under the 
ice, these two creatures need never come 
out in the open either night or day. The 
squirrel does pretty well, too, with a bed 
of warm dry leaves, sheltered inside 
some hollow tree, where he curls up un- 
til his bushy tail is keeping his nose 
warm. If the weather is stormy, he 
sometimes stays in bed and dozes 
through the daylight, as well, until the 
storm blows over. The cottontails and 
snowshoe rabbits also stay active all 
winter and their sleeping is done under 
the thick lower branches of a bushy ever- 
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green or in a “form” under some shel- 
tering log or brush tangle. 

The birds have a more difficult time of 
it, as they cannot retire into dens, the 
way animals do. The wise old owl, 
however, is as comfortable as any ani- 
mal, with his cosy bedroom in some hol- 
low tree. The little fellows, like the 
chickadees, seek shelter for the night in 
the dense shrubbery. 

The writer remembers one Minnesota 
home, where the window boxes used to 
be planted with small, bushy evergreens 
each fall. On cold nights in the spring 
and fall, some of the migrating birds, 
such as the juncoes, used to shelter in 
these evergreens at night and if one 
slipped quietly to the window, the little 
fellows could be seen sleeping with their 
heads under their wings, only a few 
inches from the glass. 

The robins and crows who choose to 
spend the winter with us, and a few of 
them do, even as far north as the Great 
Lakes’ country, spend their nights in 
the swamps. There, the close-growing 
branches of the crowded cedars provide 
a friendly shelter that baffles even a 
blizzard. 

The partridges; too, usually roost 
among the branches of a thick-growing 
evergreen and their favorite roosts can 
often be identified. This brave bird knows 
still another trick for the colder or 
stormy night. It just dives down into 
the soft snow of some deep drift and 
stays there until morning. The snowy 
blanket, so often mentioned, is no figure 
of speech in this case. It actually is 
much warmer beneath the snow than it 
is above it and the partridge knows that 
fact. However, this expedient sometimes 


Protected bed of the rabbit. 


puts the bird in grave peril. Should 
there be a sleet storm during the night 
that puts a frozen crust on top of the 
snow, the sleeper may not be able to get 
out again when it awakens in the morn- 
ing. 

The smaller creatures, such as the field 
mice never have to worry about sleeping 
quarters in the winter. They spend 
their entire time beneath the snow and 
care not what the weather may be like 
up above. It makes no difference what- 
ever to them and in their grassy tunnels 
beneath the drifts, they can come and go 
as they please, without having to watch 
for shrikes, hawks, owls, snakes or stray 
cats, as they do in the summer. The 
numerous tunnels, runways and nests of 
shredded grass exposed by the spring 
thaws, show how busy they have been 
during the winter. In fact, instead of 
being a prison, the deep snow actually 
gives them a safety and freedom that 
they never enjoy at any other time. 
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NIMALS in the Arts made a fascinating 
exhibit at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, in charge of Dr. Georg Swarzenski. 
This exhibit, which was open to the public 
for five weeks, was so outstanding and in- 
teresting that we shall attempt to bring just 
a small portion of it to our readers on these 
pages, through the use of photographs 
loaned by the Museum. 

From prehistoric times, man has depicted 
animals, often in great art—animals in gold, 
silver, and bronze, sculptured in stone and 
wood, modeled in clay, woven in textiles, 
depicted in prints and paintings; animals in 
enamels, seals, coins. 

In fact, the use of animals in decoration 
goes back into the caves of prehistoric man 
where crude wall paintings are still in evi- 
dence, this aspect being followed by a finer 
type of wall painting, examples of which 
were discovered long ago in ancient Egyp- 
tian tombs. And ‘from these first paintings 
evolved all the other methods of portrayal. 

Important to us, however, is the fact that 
animals were chosen so universally as sub- 
jects. It gives us an inkling of the impor- 
tant place animals have had in relation to 
man down through the ages. 


BIRD in Chelsea porcelain— 


English, 1750-53. GOAT (bronze}—Greek, ca. 460-450 B. C. LION (bronze}—Greek, ca. 480 B. C. 
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MARBLE CAT (amulet}—Ethiopian. 


AMAZON RHYTON—Greek, 5th Century. 


All photographs, 
through the 
courtesy of the 
Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


CHELSEA PORCELAIN DOG — 
English, 1745-50. 


RHYTON (drinking 
horn) — Bridled mule's 
head; on cup, two Sil- 
ens’ and a Maenad. 
Attributed to the Bry- 
gos Painter, Attic, 
"Ripe Archaic" style. 


RAM AND EWE—Bow Porcelain, English, ca. 1760. 
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Edueators and Humanitarians Acclaim 


Following the appearance last month of the article about the new 
Rowley School of the Humanities, a project made possible by the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Philip Weltner, President of Oglethorpe University, we received 
many letters of congratulation from prominent educators and leaders in 
the lemane field. A number of these we are reproducing on these pages, 
that our readers may learn how much our new venture may come to 
mean.—Editor. 


I have learned with much satisfaction that a workshop in Humane 
Education is to be conducted in Oglethorpe University during the 
summer session of 1947. Such a workshop is well placed in the 
Rowley School of the Humanities. 

Please convey my congratulations to Dr. Rowley that the work 
started by him:so many years ago has grown to be so vital a part 
of the pattern of our national character. My congratulations also 
go to Oglethorpe University for having become a pioneer in the 
development of Humane Education on a college level. : 

It is my hope that those who enroll in the Oglethorpe University 
Workshop will include students who are being trained for teaching 
or who are already in the teaching profession. I am convinced 
that humaneness whether it be a part of the personality of chil- 
dren or of adults is fundamental to good citizenship and to quote 
from the Humane Education Credo “is the surest foundation for 
true democracy.” 

Mary O. Pottenger, General Supervisor of 
Elementary Education 
Springfield, Mass. 


No news could be more heartening to those who comprise active 
workers in the field of humane sociology than the announcement 
of the institution of the Rowley School of the Humanities in con- 
junction with such a noble educational foundation as Oglethorpe 
University. It is the combining, the broadening, of both the 
humane movement and the aims of a great college, a step to the 
realization of the dreams and hopes of many. 

I regard this institution, also, as recognition long overdue of the 
vision and service of our two great leaders in the cause of humane 
education—George T. Angell and Francis H. Rowley—to whom 
it is a worthy monument. The hope of thousands is that this will 
be the forerunner of a movement that will enlist the interest, in a 
practical way, of other colleges, not only in this country but also 
throughout the world, so that education may have as its chief aim 
the development of all that is fine in human character. Again, 
congratulations! 


Richard C. Craven, Western Regional Director 
The American Humane Association, Hollywood, Calif. 


I have read with much interest and pride the worth-while article 
entitled “Rowley School of the Humanities’”’ by Dr. Philip Weltner, 
President of Oglethorpe University, and named in honor of Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley. My hearty congratulations! 

The advent of Humane Education at the college level is truly 

.“the greatest step forward.”- By such teaching, based upon 
sound pedagogic principles, college students will learn that the 
only way to live in peace and comfort in any land is the way of 
brotherhood, of kindliness, love and justice and good will toward 
all men. 

The real value of a well-defined program in Humane Education 
at Oglethorpe University lies in social responsibility, racial evolu- 
tion and character development. To have Humane Education 
correlated with other subjects taught in the Humanities Depart- 
ment will greatly enrich the curriculum in terms of human life. 

I believe that Humane Education is one of the most civilizing 
influences in the development of our youth, morally, socially and 
spiritually. To quote Dr. Francis Rowley, “The goal of Humane 
Education is a nature responsive to kindness, fair play and justice 
in all forms of life.” When we fail to be kind to all life, we 
destroy our own peace of mind. 

I am confident that this new development in Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity will aid in the translation of spiritual values of life into 
the realities of racial brotherhood. 

Effie E. Smith, Principal 
Frank McCoppin School 
San Francisco, California 
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Public Acclaim 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank the many news- 
papers and radio stations which carried notices concerning 
the honoring of Dr. Rowley in this signal manner. 

Especially do we appreciate the courtesy of radio station 
WBZ in donating time on the air for a feature presentation 
concerning the Rowley School of the Humanities. The pro- 
gram was opened by President Eric H. Hansen, who, with 
well chosen words, introduced Dr. Francis Rowley. Dr. Row- 
ley, in turn, after expressing his appreciation of the honor 
bestowed upon him, introduced Dr. Philip Weltner, President 
of Oglethorpe University, who spoke, by transcription, from 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


To us who have long been interested in Humane Education, the 
founding of The Rowley School of the Humanities, at Oglethorpe 
University, is the most powerful uplift this vitally important cause 
has had since its inception. We have yearned for the time when 
institutions of learning would establish chairs of Humane Edu- 
cation which we know to be the foundation of all good works. 

It inculeates basic principles of good citizenship, builds char- 
acter which encompasses love, charity, sympathy, unselfishness, 
honesty, loyalty, patriotism, courage—these are all attributes of 
the Humanely Educated. Knowledge of the Humanities opens 
cosmic consciousness of that lovely rule we call golden and it is 
the epitome of ethics which forms the ideal government of life’s 
relationships. 

Education is not balanced. There is too much education of 
brains; too little of hearts, proportionately. As a college woman 
who has kept in touch with educational methods, my considered 
conclusion is that every high school, college and university should 
have a required course in the Humanities for all students. 

Humanitarians hail Oglethorpe University, of far and fine 
vision, for pioneering in this great work—and from our hearts we 
are gratefully happy that our own Dr. Rowley’s name honors this 
department of Humane Education. Along the years he has kept 
the beacon burning for compassionate love, with yearning thought 
and help for the well-being of all life, human and animal—and it 
is the shining light of civilization that can save it. This gleam 
has never dimmed and never must. Humane Education will carry 
the torch high to light the way eternally for Dr. Rowley’s beautiful 
and blessed life work. 

Mrs. John R. Rathom, President 
Rhode Island Humane Education Society 
Providence, R. I. 


I am much interested to learn that Humane Education is being 
taken up on a college level. In view of what the world has 
witnessed in recent years is there anything better that could be 
done than to seek upon every level, kindergarten, elementary, 
high school, college and university, an emphasis upon all that is 
humane? 

Walter F. Downey, Headmaster 
The English High School, and former Commissoner of 
Education for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 


© 

Congratulations! It is entirely fitting that Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity should name its newest School in your honor—The Rowley 
School of the Humanities...” fitting because no one, past 
or present, has given so:much in thought, experience, and char- 
acter to the educational side of the humane movement as you have. 
It must give you great satisfaction to have this contribution live 
in perpetuity at a great University. 

Likewise, Oglethorpe and President Weltner deserve the hearty 
congratulations of educators and humanitarians for taking this 
initial step. As their graduates assume their places in the pro- 
fessions and in the home they will carry with them as part of 
their educational equipment the basic ideas which you have lived 
and imparted to humane education. 

It is my hope that this is only the first of any such developments. 

Warren W. McSpadden, Director of Education 
American S. P. C. A., New York, N. Y. 
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The Rowley School of the Humanities is placing a new emphasis 
on such a program of study, and I am delighted to hear of the 
undertaking. 

Irwin A. Conroe, Assistant Commissioner 
The University of the State of New York 
Albany, N. Y 


The Rowley School of Humanities of Oglethorpe University is 
setting a precedent in including humane education in its workshop 
for teachers in the coming summer session. This forward step is 
a practical means of orienting teachers in guiding children to 
experience the satisfactions of considerate living. 

In the December issue of the Massachusetts Teacher, Dr. Max- 
well Goldberg, Professor of English at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, gives this message to teachers: ‘‘We need to teach 
our pupils, not merely by precept but by daily practice, the master 
techniques of the understanding heart. .. . We need to mobilize 
maximum understanding, good-will, sympathy,—maximum loving- 
kindness,—for the defense of what little civilization we have 
salvaged, for the tremendous task of reclaiming the ground that 
we have lost to recrudescent barbarism, and for the even more 
staggering task of articulating a world consciousness and a world 
community...” 

The incorporation of humane education in the Rowley School 
of the Humanities points a way to the development of understand- 
ing hearts. 

Olive Smith, Director of Humane Education 
for Springfield Public Schools 
Springfield, Mass. 


The decision of Oglethorpe University to bring humane educa- 
tion to the college level of teaching is a notable development in 
the animal protective field. We trust the example set by this 
outstanding institution will be followed by others and that ere 
long the character building benefits accruing from the teaching 
of humane education will affect the lives of children from their 
grammar school days to the completion of their college course. 
lt is the key to better living. Until the spirit of kindness to human 
and beast alike is a part of our everyday life, wars and the after- 
math of wars will continue to plague the world. 

The American Humane Education Society is to be congratulated 
that Oglethorpe University has turned to it for co-operation in 
setting up the Rowley School of the Humanities. I am happy that 
this pioneer movement will bear the name of Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley who has done so much for the humane cause. 


Sydney H. Coleman, Executive Vice-President 
American S. P. C. A., New York, N. Y. 
and for 20 years president of the American 
Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


You are showing excellent leadership in this particular field of 
endeavor, and without a doubt it will result in great expansion in 
the ideologies of the early leaders in our humane movement. Dr. 
Rowley is certainly to be counted among those worthy of our 
highest and most reverent respect. 

Walter J. Dethloff, President 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 


I hasten to be among the first to express heartiest congratula- 
tions on your achievement of having Humane Education taught 
on the college level. 

The “Rowley School of Humanities,” as is now being made a 
part of the curriculum at Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
will, in my opinion, be acclaimed throughout the world by human- 
itarians and educators. 

Our Society joins with all others of the nation, and indeed those 
of the world, in extending grateful appreciation for the vision and 
foresight which motivated this great step forward. 


Tom Justice, General Manager 
The Humane Society of the City of Columbus 
Columbus, Ohio 
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High praise is due Oglethorpe University and the American 
Humane Education Society. The establishment of the “Rowley 
School of the Humanities” lights another flame in the torch of 
human progress. The decision of Oglethorpe University to include 
the teaching of Humane Education in its humanities department, 
constitutes recognition of the world’s greatest fundamental need 
today—more self-control, unselfishness, consideration and sym- 
pathy for all life. As we teach now, so will the destinies of the 
hereafter be written. We, as representatives of the humane 
crusade, believe in a progressive humaneness, a growing standard 
of humanity, which is to mould national character more to the 
lines of the Golden Rule. Today’s youth is “Tomorrow’s America” 
and if we plant in the heart of our rising generation today a 
deep seated love for justice and kindness, another generation will 
reap a gracious harvest of general peace and good-will. The whole 
humane movement will acclaim the deserved honor which has been 
conferred upon'Dr. Francis H. Rowley. 


Robert F. Sellar, President 
The American Humane Association 
Albany, N. Y. 


Although the full meaning of the establishment of the Rowley 
School of the Humanities at Oglethorpe University may not be 
immediately apparent, the future implications of this step are 
boundless. The formal introduction of Humane Education at the 
college level is one of the greatest single advances to be made by 
the humane movement. 

Ethical training at colleges and universities has heretofore been 
almost entirely confined to religion, which due to variations in 
religious beliefs has, of necessity, been limited. 

Humane Education, on the other hand, is universal in its appli- 
cation, with no bars of race or creed to hinder its dissemination. 
It is a common moral meeting ground for all, and as such it 
typifies the truly democratic philosophy. What, then, could be 
more fitting than the founding of a school of the humanities named 
for 8 great American humanitarian by a great American Univer- 
sity? 

Charles W. Friedrichs, Secretary-Manager 
The San Francisco S. P. C. A. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Humane Education Credo 


| believe that Humane Education is an essential part in 
the development of all children. 

| believe that it should foster in each child a kindliness, 
thoughtfulness, and self-control in his relationships with all 
animals. 

| believe that humaneness should be developed through 
experiences with all forms of animal life which are found 
within the child's environment from the lowest to the highest 
forms of life. 

| believe that the greatest value of Humane Education is 
the development of desirable character traits in children. 

| believe that the beneficial results to animals are sec- 
ondary. 

| believe that the best approach to the development of 
such desirable traits is through the stimulation of interest in 
animal life by experiences with living animals. 

| believe that these experiences should provide situations 
through which desirable lading are stimulated and oppor- 
tunity then given to carry these feelings over into action. 

| believe that sympathy for and understanding of animals 
are best developed through understanding the needs and 
problems of the family life of animals. 

| believe that the development of true humaneness, not 
sentimentality, is the surest foundation for true democracy. 


—Dorothea Clark 
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Cases Investigated 
N a complaint that a family had 
moved away, leaving two dogs with- 
out food or water, our agent in Spring- 
field investigated and found two dogs, 
one of which had to be put to sleep. The 
other was brought to the Hospital for 
treatment. The owner claimed ‘that his 
son was supposed to feed the animals. 
The man was warned that a second 
offense would mean going to court and 
he promised to do better in the future. 
Apprised of a horse being used while 
lame, our agent investigated and found 
the horse standing in his yard, harnessed 
to a wagon. The right front foot was 
wrapped in an old bag, which our agent 
removed. He found the reason for the 
horse’s lameness—he had thrown a shoe 
and had a very thin hoof which made 
him walk lame. The animal was imme- 
‘ diately laid up and the owner was cau- 
tioned not to use him until a shoe was 
put on and not to take the horse out if 
he was still lame. Further investiga- 
tion was made to see that the horse’s 
owner carried out instructions, the black- 
smith contacted to see what he found 
and how the horse acted after a new 
shoe was put on. Also, the police were 


asked to let our agent know if the horse 
was seen being worked. 


Society News 


Family Portrait 


ECAUSE the world is an _ ever- 

changing place, even the normal 
routine of a family entering application 
for the adoption of a pet has reversed 
itself. Here is a family, in the accom- 
panying illustration, that wishes some- 
one to adopt it! 


Little Ronnie Neil and Carol Cowles 
consider the situation, while “Corky,” 
“Midnight,” the cat, and “Emily,” the 
puppy, hopefully put their best paws 
forward. This little canine-feline family 
was given up at the Springfield S. P. C. A. 
Hospital recently with the very best of 
recommendations and the stipulation 
that they remain together when placed 
in a new home. 

Although it is difficult to place three 
pets where the original application - re- 
quested but one, through the efforts of 
the Hospital and the winning ways of 
the trio their future as a happy family 
is now secure. 


Carol Cowles and Ronnie Neil, of Springfield, consider the possibility of adopting a family 
of two dogs and a cat. 
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Agent Brown acts as Santa Claus. 


Horses’ Christmas 


LONG with the thoughts of holly 
and mistletoe, the Springfield 
Branch turns its thoughts each year to 
the annual Christmas dinner for horses. 
Each bag is stuffed with goodies, dear to 
dobbin’s heart. 


Agent John T. Brown is shown pre- 
senting the Yuletide treat to Macey 
Vaughn’s bay gelding who now is con- 
vinced, in spite of the rumors going 
around the stables, that there is a Santa 
Claus, after all. 


The dinner of rosy apples, crunchy 
carrots and warmth-giving oats bright- 
ened the day for many of western Mas- 
sachusetts’ horses and brought sincere 
thanks to the Society through Agent 
Brown, who played the part of St. Nick. 


Humane Education 


HE value of Humane Education in 

elementary schools was stressed by 
Miss Olive Smith, Director of Humane 
Education in the Springfield schools, at 
a recent meeting of thirty-five teachers 
in the Agawam High School recently. 
The program now in use was outlined 
and suggestions made for adopting it to 
the needs of the Agawam elementary 
schools. Children’s activities were dis- 
cussed and slides made by children were 
shown as examples of what can be done. 
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Boston Anea 


Boston American 


Judy Greenan feeds patient. 


Yearly Observance 


HE patient and faithful service of 

our horses has been recognized by 
our Society, by the Horses’ Christmas, 
for some thirty years. 

It has been on the day before Chris- 
mas when the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has marked the occasion by distributing 
bags of feed to hundreds of these ani- 
mals on the streets and at their stables 
in Boston, and throughout the State. 

In repeating the Yuletide custom this 
season, officers of the Society and their 
aids made the round of stables, leaving 
individual bags containing oats, carrots 
and apples in well-balanced proportions. 
Hot coffee and doughnuts were also car- 
ried for drivers and stablemen. 

The Horses’ Christmas has been and 
is approved by many who have antici- 
pated its observance and contributed 
toward it. Well do the toil-worn horses 
earn their humble share in the benefac- 
tions that overflow at the Christmas time. 
Once a year it is not only a brief tribute 
to man’s hardest working dumb servants, 
but also a witness to the claims upon us 
of other forms of animal life. 

This practice has not only been a 
unique and pleasing holiday gesture, but 
has also had an educational effect, an 
object lesson in our “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals”’ movement. 
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and Service 


Feed the Birds 


UR Society appeals to bird-lovers 
everywhere to help their feathered 
friends survive the extreme-cold weather 
by putting out food for them. During 
the bitter cold days, particularly when 
the ground is covered with snow and 
ice, it is highly desirable that grain, 
bread crumbs, corn meal and other food 
palatable to birds be spread where these 
creatures can reach them. This will 
eliminate the possibility of suffering 
which might result through lack of their 
natural diet. 

“The most satisfactory method of put- 
ting out food for them,” states President 
Eric H. Hansen, “is to place it on a 
large board with a molding around the 
edge. In this way it is not lost. 

“We cannot urge too strongly,” con- 
cluded Mr. Hansen, “that everyone re- 
member the birds, so that when spring 
arrives, these attractive creatures will be 
with us once again with their beauty and 
song.” 


New Appointment 


RESIDENT Eric H. Hansen recently 
announced the appointment of Jo- 
seph E. Haswell as Superintendent of the 
Society’s Shelter and Rest Farm for 
Horses, as well as its small-animal ceme- 
tery known as “Hillside Acre,” located at 
400 Broadway, Methuen, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Haswell, whose duties will begin 
immediately, has been a long-time resi- 
dent of Methuen, and will henceforth 
reside on the Farm premises with his 
wife and two children. He has been em- 
ployed by the Society since 1926 and 
succeeds Mr. William W. Haswell, who 
has been retired after having served as 
Superintendent for many years. 


Case of a Dog 


CASE of a Gréat Dane puppy with 

cropped ears was reported and our 
agent found this two-month-old dog with 
its ears cropped and unhealed. The of- 
ficer asked its owner if he had a certif- 
icate to show that the cropping was 
necessary, and he said that he had but 
couldn’t produce it. A complaint was 
taken out and the defendant was found 
guilty of cruelty and fined the sum of 
$25.00. 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley and Mr. John R. Macomber, Chairman of our Trustees, lead 
off by feeding the very first Christmas dinners to this team. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


& 


My Best Friend 
By Susan Roads (Age 9) 

I have a dog named “Topper.” He is a Cocker 
Spaniel. This summer we went to see my grandmother, 
but my brother stayed home to go to summer school for 
a few weeks. But when he came to my grandmother’s 
he said Topper did not play very much. Then we all 
got worried about him and wanted to come back sooner. 

The summer passed very slowly, but at last we were 
on our way home. I was so happy when I got home 
that I almost could not wait to get out of the car to 
see if Topper was all right. When I saw him, I didn’t 
even know him, he was so big. 

I am sure he was glad to see us back, because that 
night he had a big bone. I try to take good care of 
him. I give him a bath and comb and brush his hair. 
My dog and I have good times together all the time. 


a 


“Wendell Willkie” 
By Emma Henson (Age 13) 

About six years ago when we were living in the 
country in Massachusetts, we adopted a stray cat which 
we named “Wendell Willkie.” After being with us for 
several months, all of a sudden Wendell disappeared, 
and although we hunted for him we never saw him 
again. 

The queer thing about this disappearance was that 


on the same day Wendell went away the real Wendell: 


Willkie lost the election, and we have always wondered 
if the cat sensed that his namesake was to be defeated 
and, therefore, went away to sulk over it. 


Be Kind to Animals Week this year will be held 
the week of April 7 through April 138. We hope that 
all the boys and girls all over the country will pledge 
themselves to be kind during that week and to continue 
to be kind to every living creature all through the year. 
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Photo by Carleton Patriquin 
"Rover" helps little Regina Tedesco mail a valentine. 


“Lady Patricia”’ 
_ By Judith Hobbs (Age 10) 

The only pets I have ever had are two dogs. The 
first one I had a short while, but the second I have had 
for over two years. Her real name is “Lady Patricia 
of Killarney,” but we have shortened it to ‘‘Pat.” 

One day last year, as I was going to school, I noticed 
Pat was following me. I told her to go home and con- 
tinued on my way. I started across the street and then 
I heard arumbling. Then, I felt a tug at my skirt and 
the next moment I was in the ditch! I was safe, but 
my dog had been hit. 

Some men came and took Pat to the hospital where 
she stayed for two weeks. She is all right now except 
for a slight limp. 

Pat taught me the lesson to look both ways before 
crossing the street. 
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3. Brother. abbr 


|. Evening. 
2 


6. Cry of Pain. 3: Nole in Scale. 

J. Morning All right 

lo. 8: Pail of body. 
9. Mother. 


12. Boys name - abbr. 
13. oppesile of down. 
14. Sinful. 


il. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS: 3—Bro.; 4—Owl1; 6—Ow; 7—A.M.; 10— 
Bear; 12—Al; 13—Up; 14—Bad. 
DOWN: 1—P.M.; 2—Arrow; 5—La; 
8—Head; 9—Ma; 11—Rug. 
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The Sweetest Music 
By JEAN MeMICHAEL 


What’s the sweetest music I’ve ever heard? 

Not the hello notes of a chummy bird! ' 

Nor the waltz-time swish of lithe willow trees, 

When rocked like a swing by a pushing breeze! 

Not the brook’s hum crossing small stones and sticks, 
Nor the flute-like peep of bright yellow chicks! 

For the rhythm that sets my heart astir, 

Is the lullaby lilt of a kitten’s purr! 


February 1947 


6—O.K.; 


Animal Crackers 


1. Pretend that you have three dogs and each one 
has his own doghouse with a lamp set over the doorway. 
If you go out some dark night and have with you only 
one match for the three doghouse lamps, which will 
you light first? 


2. If one horse is in a stockpen and one is running 
loose down the road, which horse could be singing, 
“Don’t fence me in?” 


3. How many biscuits can you feed your dog when 
his stomach is empty? 


4. On which side does a turkey have the most 
feathers? 


5. What is a pig after it is three days old? 


6. What is the name of the feathers that grow on 
a chicken’s wing? 


7. If your neighbor quarreled with you and called 
you an insect, would he be wrong? Why? 


8. If your old cat has two baby kittens, a yellow 
one and a gray one, and you give the yellow one to your 
aunt’s sister-in-law’s cousin, what relation is the yellow 
cat to the gray cat? 


9. If you own a horse that runs 400 yards in one 
minute, then rests ten minutes and runs 400 yards in 
two minutes, what is his master’s name? 


10. Along the north wall of your house you have 
six rabbit hutches and in each hutch are two rabbits. 
Opposite these, there are six more hutches with four 
rabbits in each hutch. If you walk along the aisle be- 
tween these two rows of hutches and feed all the rabbits 
on your right side, then turn around and go back down 
the aisle to give water to all the rabbits on your left side, 
how many rabbits have you fed and how many rabbits 
have you watered? 


ANSWERS: 1. The match. 2. Neither one; a horse 
cannot sing. 3. One; after that his stomach is not 
empty. 4. The outside. 5. Four days old. 6. Chicken 
feathers. 7. Wrong; an insect has six legs. 8. The 


yellow cat is still the sister or the brother of the gray 
cat. 9. Your name. 10. The rabbits on your right side 
as you go down the aisle will be on your left side as 
you come back; therefore, when you begin at one end 
of the row of hutches, you will feed and water 12 rab- 
bits, but if you begin at the other end, you will feed 
and water 24. 


—Myrtle Chance 
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As a former member of a college faculty and as the founder 
of an extensive project that correlated Humane Education with 
subjects taught in the classrooms of the schools of New York City, 
I rejoice that that ennobling phase of education has attained the 
distinction of being correlated with college subjects in Oglethorpe 
University. With deep feeling I acclaim the Rowley School of 
the Humanities. 

Frances E. Clarke 
New York, N. Y. 


Humanitarians everywhere are thrilled with the pronouncement 
of Dr. Philip Weltner, President of Oglethorpe University, At- 
lanta, Georgia. We admire his vision and his appreciation of first 
essentials in building for humanity. Latent in the heart of every 
child we find the peculiar mechanism, the spirit and the force of 
emotional excellence to make him a true humanitarian. In fact, 
every element essential for the unfolding of man par excellent 
is found in the heart of every human being. It is a sleeping giant 
awaiting opportunity and encouragement to express itself. Man. 
to make himself what he ought to be and what his Maker intended 
him to be, provides the all inclusive foundation for the humanities 
set forth in this pronouncement. 

The Proclamation from Oglethorpe University is a definite 
approach to our goal still in the offing, but with promise that we 
may harmonize and incorporate this basic culture on the college 
and university level. Our hats are off to this leadership. May it 
pave the way for a more general acceptance of the need of teach- 
ing the humanities in every training school in the country, and 
ultimately in the brotherhood of nations. 


Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Secretarv 
Western Pennsylvania Humane Society 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am very happy over the establishing of The Rowley School 
of the Humanities at the Oglethorpe University. Only once in a 
century, perhaps, do we find such a forward step in college educa- 
tion. Dr. Philip Weltner, President of Oglethorpe University, 
and his faculty exhibit the heart of gold in this great forward 
step. Certainly it is a monument to the untiring effort of Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, for whom the School is named. who has done 
so much in pushing forward the ideals of Humane Education. 


Dr. F. Rivers Barnwell, Field Worker 
American Humane Education Society 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The name of Rowley means a tremendous lot as applied to 
animal care in the field of the civilized progress. Boston hails 
with pride the news that the Rowley School of the Humanities has 
been opened at Oglethorpe University in Georgia as a tribute to 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley of Boston. He was the dean of the kindness 
to animals movement in America. 

For 35 years Dr. Rowley served as president of our Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society and the Angell Memoria] Animal 
Hosvital. He now serves as chairman of the board of all three. 

The new school will specialize in higher levels of teaching those 
fundamentals of behavior which base not only our treatment of 

animals but our ability as human beings to get on with each other 
’ in a complex world. 


—Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass. 


The announcement that Oglethorpe University at Atlanta, Ga., 
has established The Rowley School of the Humanities, naming 
it in honor of Francis H. Rowley, long head of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and its com- 
panion organization, the American Humane Education Society, 
should provide an interesting experiment in higher education. 

President Weltner of Oglethorpe is convinced that many of 
the world’s problems can be best attacked through the humane 
approach — that is, through kindness and intelligent understand- 
ing — and that humane education, long carried on in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of our country, should now be 
lifted to the college level. Certainly the world could use more 
humanity, between individuals, between classes and groups, and 
between nations. Dr. Rowley’s home state will watch hopefully 
this practical expression of his ideals in Georgia. 


— The Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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Someone has said that the quality of a civilization is significantly 
revealed in the degree of compassion its people show towards 
mankind as well as toward animal life. This has long been a 
governing precept of Dr. Francis H. Rowley, for more than 35 
years President and now Chairman of the Board of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society. 

Many years of quiet devotion to the spreading of humane 
education has brought to Dr. Rowley an honor that transcends 
mere personal tribute. Oglethorpe Csabvetsli. in Atlanta, Ga., 
has announced the inauguration of the Rowley School of Human- 
ities in honor of Dr. Rowley. For what is believed to be the 
first time education in the humane is to become an integral part 
of formal college education. 

Thus a new high goal has been set for humane education. Dr. 
Rowley views it as an opportunity to deepen and widen “in the 
lives of the young men and women students those fundamental 
principles of justice and mercy toward all life—human and sub- 
human—without which, in the character of its citizens, no republic 
can endure.” 

Developments in the field of kindness somehow seem to lack 
the dazzle of current laboratory discoveries. But the quality of 
thinking of those who inherit those mechanical wonders will 
govern to a tremendous extent the direction of civilization. 
Humane education may be one sound approach to more construc- 
tive use of those tools. 

—Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Mass. 


The decision to name a new school at Atlanta’s Oglethorpe 
University in honor of Dr. Francis H. Rowley is an excellent, prac- 
tical method of honoring an American who has been a true pioneer 
in awakening, not alone here in Boston but throughout the United 
States, a spirit of humane understanding for the helpless and 
unprotected animal and bird. The Rowley School of Humanities 
will do much to further the great work to which Dr. Rowley has 
dedicated a lifetime. 

—tThe Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 


New Kindness Week 
Blotters 


Our new blotter, designed to publicize Be 
Kind to Animals Week, is now available. 


Printed on a white coated stock, this edition 
is most attractive in red and black, with an 
appealing photographic reproduction for illustra- 
tion. 


Persons or Societies desiring special imprints 
of their own names should write immediately for 
quantity price quotations. 


Price without special imprint—one cent each 
—in lots of 25 or more blotters. 


Postage should be included for smaller 
orders. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


1946 Bound Volumes 


Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1946 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, with attrac- 
tive binding and gold letters. 


Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 

Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 


It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 
blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 


the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property. 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 


PHOTO CONTEST 

In a search for "story-telling pic- 
tures," we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1947. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ......... $25.00 
Second Prize ...... 15.00 
Third Prize ........ 5.00 


Ten $3.00’ prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

KATES OF MEMBEKSHIP LN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SUUIETY 
OK THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 Ov 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annuaj] 5 U0 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 
vnudren’s $0 75 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Help Wanted! 


ES, we do need help—your help. We have ambitious plans for 

the future—plans that will reach into every home and every school, 
not only to insure better conditions for animals, but to help make a better 
world for all. 


You have no doubt read, in our January issue, of the Rowley School 
of the Humanities, and, in this issue, what prominent educators and lead- 
ers in the humane field think of the new venture. 


For many years our teachers have sought to inculcate into the minds 
of our young people the principles of kindness and mercy. Now we go 
a step farther—to the college student and prospective teacher of chil- 
dren. From now on not only our own teachers will be helping to “bend 
the twig” of childhood character, but, also, all those who have taken 
part in the new educational venture at Oglethorpe University. Who 
knows where the movement will stop? 


Yes, we need your help in this project. 


Won’t you fill in the membership blank, cut it out and return it to us 
promptly? We shall be glad to welcome you as an active participant in 
our Humane Education projects. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Incorporated in 1889) 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


_. , lLenclose my check for $ , to be used by the 
MEMBERSHIP RATES 
national and 4 
Society in its work of Humane Education. Kile 
> with Associate 
achers em- Sustaining Life 20 
ployed Name Active 10 
many states Associate Annual 5 
and foreign Street 2 
countries. 
City 


All memberships include a year's subscription to OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Contributions to the Society are allowable deductions from income tax returns 
We receive no aid from City or State, or from the Community Fund 


Please make your check payable to the American Humane Education Society 


J 


